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... ‘let there be a choice”... 


and to assure an informed choice, 


Barry Goldwater speaks out 


on the ISSUES now confronting 


America .. 


I. 


THE FREE WORLD 


The United States must lead the 
free world, not retreat from the hard 
obligations of that leadership. We 
must reject, as vain and outmoded, 
any suggestion that we hide behind 
a “Fortress America” or “Maginot 


.. . Senator Goldwater first outlines the role the U. S. 
must assume as the responsible leader of the Free World 
—the obligations of leadership, and the opportunities: 


Line” concept. The aggressive thrust 
of Communism will not permit it, 
nor will modern weaponry. 

The greatest force for freedom in 
the world today is the powerful At- 
lantic Alliance, the NATO commu- 
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nity. It is the first line of defense for 
the entire free world. But the present 
Administration has allowed NATO 
to drift into disarray—to the point 
where it is split, leaderless, and 
badly lagging in its goal of build- 
ing and maintaining a solid barrier 
against Communism. 

The crux of the problem is our 
tendency, even our eagerness, to ne- 
gotiate unilaterally with the Soviet 
Union. To compound the problem, 
the Administration has failed to pro- 
vide for full allied participation in 
the planning of NATO strategy and 
the deployment of its forces, includ- 
ing appropriate nuclear weapons. 

We speak of an “interdependent 
world” and yet we deploy our 
strength so as, increasingly, to isolate 
ourselves. Free world and U.S. se- 
curity are indeed indivisible. But 
our present policies militate against 
the translation of “mutual security” 
into workable and meaningful ar- 
rangements. 

Consider, as a prime example, the 
idea that multinational crews should 
man NATO naval forces in order to 
give our NATO “partners” a true 
share in the control of nuclear weap- 
ons. This nuclear “bone” is just that 
—a sop rather than a solution. More, 
it is an insult to the intelligence of 
our allies. Any rational person with 
a modicum of military experience 
can foresee the obstacles such a mix 
would bring to a naval or to any 
other force. It is scarcely possible 
for a “multinational” captain to com- 
mand an effective fighting ship. 

The NATO alliance cannot be re- 
vitalized by gimmicks that give only 
the superficial appearance of true 
partnership. 

We must take immediate steps, 


and effective ones, to forge a 
stronger free world. I submit the 
following for serious discussion: 

(1) Consultation with our NATO . 
allies prior to major policy decisions 
that directly affect their security (I 
have in mind the sudden cancella- 
tion of SKYBOLT, and the with- 
drawal of THOR and JUPITER mis- 
siles from Italy and Turkey). 

(2) A pledge not to engage in 
bilateral negotiations with the Soviet 
Union on matters that directly in- 
volve the interests or security of our 
NATO partners. 

(3) The sharing of nuclear se- 
crets, within the framework of exist- 
ing law, so that such nations as 
France and Britain could be inte- 
grated as full nuclear partners in the 
Alliance. 

(4) The training of all NATO 
forces stationed in Europe, regardless 
of nationality, in the use of battle- 
field or “tactical” nuclear weapons. 

I suggest that the Supreme Com- 
mander of NATO—who is an Ameri- 
can officer and probably always will 
be—have direct command over a 
NATO nuclear force, trained, ready, 
and equipped on European soil. Eu- 
ropean statesmen agree that such an 
action would revitalize the Alliance 
and immensely increase the credibil- 
ity of our deterrent against Commu- 
nist aggression. 

This certainly does not mean that 
every local commander would have 
control over nuclear weapons. It 
does mean, simply, that by this ac- 
tion the U.S. would prove to the © 
allies that we trust them and support 
their right to defend their homes 
with the most modern and most ap- 
propriate weapons. 

If no such action is taken, nothing 


in the world will stop any European 
nation from developing its own na- 
tional nuclear force, as France is now 
doing. These national forces would 
not strengthen the Alliance but 
rather split it into further disarray. 
The present “crisis of confidence” 
would thus be deepened. 

If we continue to withdraw our 
nuclear strength from Europe, rather 
than reinforce it and bring it under 
unified command, we may someday 
be faced with a situation where a 
“localized” Communist invasion will 
leave us no real options—either full- 
scale intercontinental retaliation, or 
surrender to the Communist thrust. 
A nuclear NATO could meet local 
invasions, on the spot, with local 
tactical nuclear forces. And _ this 
same force offers the best hope for 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


I support, unconditionally, the 
purposes the United Nations was 
originally intended to serve—peace 
among nations, based on mutual tol- 
erance, respect for the sovereign in- 
dependence of all nations, and a 
common sense of justice. 

I believe the United States should 
make the fullest possible use of its 
membership in the U.N. as one 
means of achieving these goals. 

The U.N. today is not all it should 
be. Even so, it is a useful forum. It 
can still provide machinery for valu- 
able conciliation among nations. But 
I want to see the U.N. do more. I 
want to see it come closer to achiev- 
ing its real goals. It can do so, only 
when all of its members live up to 
the spirit of the Charter. I have in 
mind, particularly, the Charter’s defi- 


discouraging such “nibbling” tactics 
in the first place. 

I have emphasized, and properly 
so, the role of NATO as the main- 
stay of free world security. But we 
should apply the same general rules 
of consultation and confidence 
(though details will vary) to all our 
alliances: SEATO in Southeast Asia, 
CENTO in the Middle East, and the 
OAS in this Hemisphere. 

Allies are partners who have 
pooled their resources for common 
purposes, accomplished through 
trust and cooperation. We must not 
treat our allies with contempt. We 
must not bully them. We must lead 
them—and by guaranteeing our mu- 
tual security, move toward our com- 
mon goal of peace and freedom in 
the world. 


nition of “peace-loving” nations, and 
the obligations of membership. These 
include moral as well as financial 
obligations. 

For nineteen years, the Commu- 
nists have held the U.N. in contempt. 
They have repeatedly undermined 
its operations and _ its principles. 
Should the Red Chinese now, in 
effect, shoot their way in, the Char- 
ter would be all but a dead letter. 
In that event, the United States—in 
our own best interests, and for the 
good of the original U.N. idea— 
would be forced to undertake a seri- 
ous re-assessment of its basic com- 
mitments. 

In recent years, the flood of new 
members, added to the increased 
powers of the General Assembly, 
have put burdens on the U.N. that 
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are beyond its realistic capacities— 
burdens that it was neither intended 
nor equipped to carry. These new 
burdens have not always been 
matched by a mature sense of re- 
sponsibility on the part of many par- 
ticipating countries. Member-nations 
representing only 10 percent of the 
world’s population can command 
fully two-thirds of the votes in the 
General Assembly. 

Some form of weighted voting 
may have to be seriously considered 
as a way of bringing the U.N. into 
line with these new realities. Many 
responsible authorities have  sug- 


gested a system based on population, 
on contributions to U.N. costs, or on 
some combination of factors. I do 
not have the final solution. But this 
is one of the major problems that - 
must be considered, soberly and can- 
didly, in assessing the U.N.’s future 
as both a representative and a re- 
sponsible organization. 

We must never attempt to use the 
U.N. as a substitute for clear and 
resolute U.S. policy. It is only with 
such a policy that the U.S. can rep- 
resent the principles of free men 
everywhere, in support of the U.N.’s 
original promise. 


DEFENSE STRATEGY FOR THE SPACE AGE 


Basic strategic concepts for the 
security of this nation demanded 
drastic re-assessment with the ad- 
vent of the age of space and missiles. 
This -nation cannot survive, in this 
new era, without mastery of the uses 
of space and heavy reliance on mis- 
siles. 

But equally, we cannot put our 
sole reliance on missile systems as 
against a mixed force—missiles, 
manned aircraft, and naval vessels of 
all types. 

I have raised, and will continue to 
raise until all the facts are in, funda- 
mental questions about the reliability 
of our intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles. It is not a question of theo- 
retical accuracy. The fact is that 
not one of our advanced ICBMs has 
ever been subjected to a full test (of 
all component systems, including 
warheads) under simulated battle 
conditions. 

This does not mean that our mis- 
sile systems should be scrapped or 
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that primary emphasis should be 
shifted back to the manned bomber. 
But nothing is more dangerous than 
a static, rigid position. This nation, 
to survive, must have flexibility in 
both weapons and strategy. We must 
move ahead. 

The indictment of this Administra- 
tion’s defense policies includes the 
following major charges: 

(1) Nota single new major strate- 
gic weapons system has been inaugu- 
rated since 1961. Because lead-time 
from conception to operability of any 
major system is measured in years, 
sole reliance on our present missile 
force is at best a high-risk gamble. 

(2) While freezing missile capa- 
bilities in their present state, we are 
phasing-out completely the manned 
bomber. By the decade of the °70s, 
the U.S. will be banking on a single, 
inflexible weapons system. 

(3) This Administration’s deci- 
sion to enter into a test ban treaty 
precluding all atmospheric nuclear 


explosions means that we cannot 
properly test even our present mis- 
sile systems. Nor can we even test 
the reliability of our hardened mis- 
sile sites to be sure that they will 
survive a first strike and still be 
ready for retaliatory action. 

(4) We know that high-yield nu- 
clear weapons can disrupt the elec- 
tronic components of our missile sys- 
tems. It is conceivable that such 
weapons could render ineffective or 
inoperative a large percentage of 
our missiles. And so it is all the more 
imperative that back-up forces, in- 
cluding manned aircraft and nuclear- 
powered naval vessels, continue to 
be part of our arsenal. 

(5) We have no present programs 
looking toward primarily military 
applications for the environment of 
space. Soviet space technology, we 
have every reason to believe, is be- 
ing precisely so oriented. We must 
face the possibility that a techno- 
logical breakthrough in the space- 
environment might render obsolete 
our entire present arsenal of ICBMs. 
What is needed today, and urgently, 
is the extension of the concept of air 
superiority into aerospace. 

(6) The primacy of civilian con- 
trol over the military is an indis- 
pensable principle of American de- 
mocracy. But this Administration 
has depended too heavily and too 
exclusively on untrained civilian offi- 
cials, while tending to downgrade 


the advice of skilled and dedicated 


career members of the military pro- 
fessions. 

If we continue to place over- 
reliance on missiles rather than a 
mixed arsenal, our only reactions to 
unacceptable Soviet probes would 
have to be submission—or all-out nu- 
clear war. There are many types of 
warfare that can take place between 
the extremes of hot and cold. We 
must be ready for all of them. 

The defense policies of this Ad- 
ministration add up, in effect, to uni- 
lateral disarmament. We are lagging 
behind in weapons technology and 
in the development of new systems. 
This nation must never drop _ its 
guard or enter into disarmament 
“traps” that are not completely safe- 
guarded by foolproof inspection. 

The Administration thesis, on the 
other hand, seems to be that we 
should cut back on weapons that 
may be “provocative” to the Soviets, 
in the hope that they will follow suit. 
This is wishful thinking. It repre- 
sents a terrible gamble with the lives 
of every free man, woman, and child 
on earth. 

The lessons of history are clear: 
a just peace can be secured only 
through strength and its prudent use 
—or the threat of its use. All efforts 
to trim the fat from our defense 
budget are desirable. But our mili- 
tary men must be provided with the 
varied tools they need to do their 
job, to protect this nation and keep 
the peace. 


THE NUCLEAR TEST BAN TREATY 


I voted against the limited nuclear 
test ban treaty because all of our 
past relations with the Soviet Union 
demonstrate conclusively that the 
Soviets will abide by the provisions 
of any treaty or any agreement only 
so long as it is advantageous for them 
to do so. 

I voted against it because the So- 
viet Union broke the testing mora- 
torium in 1961, and, as a conse- 
quence, obtained a possibly impos- 
ing lead over the United States in 
their knowledge of high yield nu- 
clear weapons. These tests may well 
have given the Soviet Union vital 
information, which the United States 
does not have, about the develop- 
ment of an anti-missile missile. 

I voted against the treaty because 
it, in effect, “freezes” the Soviet 
Union in a superior position to the 
United States as regards the uses 
and effects of high yield weapons 
while leaving open the possibility of 
their “catching up” to us in the field 
of tactical nuclear weapons, since 
these weapons can be perfected by 
underground tests which are not 
prohibited by the treaty. 

I voted against it because we have 
not acquired anything like the 
needed knowledge about the effects 
that high yield nuclear weapons 
might have, not only on our com- 


munications systems but on the op- 
erability of our nuclear weapons sys- 
tems as well. We do not know 
enough about the effect of the elec- 
tromagnetic pulses to defend and 
protect the systems we now have, 
much less to develop new ones. 


I voted against the treaty because 
it precludes even the peaceful uses 
of nuclear explosives—for example, 
in the possible construction of an- 
other canal to replace or augment 
the present Panama Canal. 


I voted against the test ban treaty 
because the Joint Chiefs of Staff in- 
dicated that there are military dis- 
advantages inherent in its provisions. 


I voted against it, in sum, because 
in my view all the disadvantages 
taken together far outweigh what- 
ever advantages might be said to 
accrue to it. 

If I were President, I can conceive 
of situations in which it would be 
necessary to abrogate the treaty. If 
I found it detrimental to the interests 
of the United States to continue to 
adhere to the treaty, I would use the 
treaty’s own escape clause to release 
us from its provisions. I also feel 
there are important areas of amend- 
ment which should be sought imme- 
diately—particularly in the area of 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy. 


FOREIGN AID 


Foreign military aid and technical 
assistance are valuable adjuncts to 
our overall program of mutual se- 
curity—the former to protect our 
friends against Communist aggres- 
sion, and the latter to help free na- 
tions help themselves. 

But as it is presently conceived 
and administered, foreign economic 
aid raises serious questions. Its cri- 
teria are unclear. Aid is too often 
used as a “crutch” rather than a 
means of instilling self-discipline in 
the recipient country. General Lu- 
cius Clay has warned that “we may 
be trying to do too much for too 
many too soon.” By scattering our 
aid programs among nearly 100 dif- 
ferent countries, we are diluting the 
total impact. 

Let’s consider some highlights of 
the record of foreign aid: 

(1) It was first presented to the 
American people as_an instrument of 
the Cold War, designed to further 
our own national interest by arresting 
the spread of Communism. In recent 
years, the focus has shifted from this 
laudable goal to something border- 
ing on global welfarism. 

(2) Foreign aid was designed to 
bolster our allies, not to bribe our 
enemies. Today it is being used to 
support some governments—Indo- 
nesia and Egypt are two prime ex- 
amples—whose commitment to the 
free world is dubious at best. And 
because the bulk of foreign economic 
aid has been on a government-to- 
government basis, it has failed to 
reach broad masses of people. In- 
stead, it has supported many govern- 
ments whose approach to economic 
development is cut closer to a totali- 


tarian than a free pattern. 

(3) Foreign economic aid cannot 
end poverty around the world nor 
can it win the allegiance of the “un- 
committed” nations. High standards 
of living have not, of themselves, 
saved nations from Communism in 
the past and are not doing it today. 
Military assistance has helped many 
nations, particularly those on the 
periphery of the Communist world, 
from being overrun. And technical as- 
sistance has done far more than out- 
right grants in helping people move 
toward self-sufficient independence. 

(4) It is a fact that pro-Commu- 
nist regimes and anti-American senti- 
ment have spread, despite the $100 
billion we have spent on foreign aid 
programs. Recent riots—from Ghana 
to Cambodia, and from Panama to 
Gabon—are cases in point. 

(5) We are indeed the world’s 
wealthiest nation. But we cannot 
support all the other nations on 
earth, or even most of them. Efforts 
to assist the underdeveloped nations, 
in particular, must be shared fairly 
by all the advanced free nations. We 
should encourage, as well, a much 
greater effort by private enterprise— 
in both the donor and _ recipient 
nations. 

We cannot, in the last analysis, 
buy friends. Consistent with our own 
principles, we must not even try. But 
we can help teach people to apply 
the lessons of organization, freedom, 
productivity, and skill that have 
worked so well for us. Our aid will 
be truly effective only if those we 
help have the desire and the will to 
become self-supporting. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Vigorous international trade is vi- 
tally important to the well-being of 
the people of the U.S. Selling abroad 
enlarges our markets. Buying abroad 
enlarges and diversifies the supply of 
goods available to us and helps raise 
our living standards and the living 
standards of those from whom we 
buy. 

But trade should be a two-way 
street. As we open up our markets 
to foreigners, they, in turn, must 
lower their barriers and let our goods 
into their markets. 

Though we want to expand for- 
eign trade, which means more im- 
ports for us, we must take care not 
to act so quickly as to destroy in- 
dustries that are particularly impor- 
tant in some localities. We must 
proceed deliberately so as to ease 
necessary adjustments and prevent 
the brunt of lower trade barriers from 
falling suddenly upon certain parts 
of our country. 

The best way to achieve a favor- 
able position in world trade is to 
increase our own competitive ability 
and build better systems and ma- 
chines for production in the free en- 
terprise system. Given the tools, 
Americans can more than hold their 
own in the world markets, and in 
free markets at that. 

But, at present, American working 
men and women are deprived of 
modern tools as well as job opportu- 
nity and security by Federal policies 
which suppress rather than encour- 
age capital investments. While the 
Federal Government siphons off 
more and more money into its own 
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programs, billions of dollars in new 
capital are needed to modernize our 
industries for successful competition 
in world markets. Domestic relief 
programs are nothing but stopgap 
remedies for a fundamental problem 
involving the jobs and security of 
millions of Americans. The real an- 
swer lies in our ability to produce 
competitively. 

It would be a serious mistake to 
assume that the Federal Government 
can spend us into a truly competitive 
position in world markets. The ulti- 
mate answer is the enlargement, not 
the restriction of American ingenu- 
ity, energy, and productivity. The 
rest of the world is not standing still 
in this matter of industrial and busi- 
ness competition. The U.S. can't 
either. 

I support the idea of the Common 
Market. The United States itself, 
after all, is a common market inter- 
nally; and this has produced great 
benefits for all of our citizens. A 
true free world common market also 
would provide such benefits and be 
A powerful economic force against 
Communism. Our current negotia- 
tions with foreign countries will in- 
volve great pressures to lower many 
of our tariffs and other barriers to 
imported goods. We must insist upon 
truly reciprocal actions by other na- 
tions, many of whom currently dis- 
criminate against U.S. exports. I 
repeat that trade must be a two-way 
street in order to move toward 
greater freedom and greater benefits 


for all. . 


VICTORY IN ASIA 


The basic requirement for an ef- 
fective U.S. policy in Southeast Asia 
is the decision—and the will to back 
it up—that victory is our goal. 

American fighting men are being 
killed in Vietnam by the Com- 
munists. We are not out there in 
great numbers; but to our boys on 
the firing line — and to their loved 
ones back home-—they are in a war. 
If we have learned anything from 
the tragic lesson of Korea, if we can 
draw any guidance from the life of 
one of history’s great military figures, 
Douglas MacArthur, it might well 
be this—that in war there is no sub- 
stitute for victory. 

No responsible world leader sug- 
gests that we should withdraw our 
support from Vietnam. To do so 
would unhinge a vast and vital area, 
thereby committing to Communist 
domination its resources and _ its 
people. This we cannot do. There- 
fore, we need the dedication and the 
courage to face some hard and un- 
pleasant facts. We are at war in 
Vietnam, and we must have the will 
to win that war. 

With that key decision made, we 
can by every diplomatic and military 
means at our disposal begin to give 
our armed forces engaged there the 
kind of support they deserve. They 
have not been getting it. There is no 
more shameful episode in this Ad- 
ministration’s record of fumbling and 
futility than the plain fact that we 
have required American boys to 
fight too often with obsolete, cast-off 
World War II equipment. 


It is more than a question of mo- 
rale; it is a question of life-or-death 
for our American fighting men. This, 
I repeat, is no minor skirmish. It is a 
major battlefield of the free-world 
struggle against the Communist 
threat to engulf all of free Asia. And 
our allies, in Europe as well as in 
Asia, ought to be supporting our 
efforts. 

This nation must back up its re- 
solve with whatever manpower, 
equipment, and weaponry it may 
take, first to stem the Communist 
advance in Laos and Vietnam, and 
then to help these countries, along 
with their neighbors in Thailand, to 
create conditions of stability and 
freedom in Southeast Asia. The 
security of all Asia hinges on this 
crucial battle. 

The Communists have violated 
neutral territory to maintain supply 
routes to the Vietcong guerrillas. 
Sound military tactics call for the 
interdiction of these supply lines, a 
basic military move as old as history. 
We must not again—as we did in 
Korea—tolerate a so-called “privi- 
leged sanctuary” from which Com- 
munism feeds its military aggression 
in Vietnam. America cannot again 
afford the tragedy of sending our 
boys into a war we will not permit 
them to win. 

Peace in Asia depends on our 
strength, and on our purpose to use 
that strength to achieve peace. No- 
where in the world today is there a 
clearer road to peace through 
strength than in Vietnam. 
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. in the context of Free World leadership, Senator 
Goldwater considers major aspects of U. S. relations 
with the Communist World: 


RECOGNITION OF THE SOVIET UNION 


When President Roosevelt recog- 
nized the Soviet Union in 1933, Sen- 
ator Arthur Vandenburg, often re- 
ferred to as the father of bi-partisan 
foreign policy, stated: “It should be 
said bluntly and without equivoca- 
tion that the continuity of these 
pledges in good faith is the price of 
continuity of these relationships.” He 
was referring to the pledges made by 
the Soviet Union to refrain from sub- 
versive activities in the United 
States. “We shall not sleep on our 
rights,’ Senator Vandenburg added. 
“Nor_have we taken an anesthetic.” 

But, the United States did take an 
anesthetic. At the very moment the 
Soviets were putting their signature 
to the pledges, they were organizing 
one of the biggest espionage appa- 
ratuses in the history of subversion. 

In the light of this and countless 
other hypocrises, I think it would be 
wise for the United States to re- 
examine the question of its diplo- 
matic relations with Communist re- 
gimes. I am quite certain that our 
entire approach to the Cold War 
would change for the better the mo- 
ment we announced that the United 
States does not regard Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s murderous clique as the 
legitimate ruler of the Russian peo- 
ple or of any other people. 

Our recognition of the Soviet 
Union has been greatly to its ad- 
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vantage. The possibility of with- 
drawing that recognition should be 
maintained as a bargaining device, 
as a lever that might be used at a 
moment most advantageous to the 
interests of the United States. With- 
drawal might not come this year or 
next or at all, but the very threat 
would be of great value to the U.S. 
in its negotiations with the Commu- 
nists. 

For example: 

The United States has gained 
nothing by recognizing the U.S.S.R. 
It did, however, add legitimacy in 
1933 to a regime then tainted by its 
own dishonor. And it prepared the 
way for the Yalta and Potsdam 
agreements which delivered Eastern 
Europe to Communism. 

Even the possibility of a cessation 
of diplomatic relations, which could 
be accomplished without withdraw- 
ing actual recognition (as is the case 
with Cuba today), would encourage 
opposition—both popular and within 
government circles—to Soviet colo- 
nialism in Eastern Europe. 

It could pave the way for removal 
of certain legal barriers to U.S. ef- 
forts to weaken the Soviet hold on 
the captive nations. 

It would be a heavy blow to 
Khrushchev’s prestige at home and 
abroad—at a time when he is beset 


by economic problems of great com- 
plexity and severity. 

It would strike a blow at the So- 
viet Union’s international credit 
position. 

It would encourage other coun- 
tries to take a strong stand against 
Communist adventurism. In Latin 
America and Africa, the effect would 
be perceptible—and favorable to the 
United States. 

Although there have been no ex- 
actly comparable instances of with- 
drawal of U.S. recognition, we have 
withheld recognition of governments 
on grounds that could apply to the 
Soviet Union. We steadfastly refuse 


SUMMIT MEETINGS 


The United States must evaluate 
the personal diplomacy approach of 
Summit Meetings in the cold light 
of the results of such meetings in 
the past. 

While it is generally believed that 
there is no harm in talking with the 
Soviets at this level, I would point 
out that the Communists do not 
look upon negotiations as we do— 
as an honest effort to reach agree- 
ment. For them, so-called negotia- 
tions are an instrument of political 
warfare. The focal point of their 
negotiations is invariably somewhere 
in the non-Communist world, dealing 
with some territory or some right 
belonging to the Free World which 
the Communists covet. 

Obviously talk or negotiations un- 
der such conditions can be a positive 
danger. They must fail for having 
achieved nothing, or they must fail 
for having yielded to the Commu- 
nists. 


to recognize Red China, even though 
it “exists.” Recognition or non-recog- 
nition of the Soviet Union, or con- 
tinuation of diplomatic relations, 
should be dictated by practical and 
moral considerations—not simply be- 
cause we have fallen into a bad 
habit of dealing with the Soviets. 

The power to establish diplomatic 
relations lodges in the Presidency, 
of course. But it would be no viola- 
tion of precedent—it would, in fact, 
stem from Constitutional provisions 
—if the President were to ask for the 
advice of the Senate in arriving at 
so important a decision. I would 
most certainly do so. 


I do not, however, close the door 
to Summit Meetings conducted by 
different ground rules. There may 
be times when the West should take 
its case directly to the Communist 
leadership. These instances, how- 
ever, should be based upon a frankly 
discussed and united Western posi- 
tion and should not be attempts 
unilaterally to negotiate with Com- 
munism. Furthermore, if we, go to 
the Summit, it should be to discuss 
our demands and not simply to ap- 
pease Communism, or to receive its 
latest shopping list of things it wants 
from the Free World. 

We must make it clear, at the 
Summit and at every other level, 
that we regard our cause to be just 
and right and that there are points 
on which we will not yield. If we 
do not believe in ourselves enough 
to do that, we can't make a strong 
case for the survival of our civiliza- 
tion at the conference table or any- 
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where else. 
As President, I would emphasize 
my willingness to negotiate with any- 


one, anytime, anyplace, if in so do- 
ing, the goals of peace and freedom 
were advanced. 


AID TO COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 


U.S. assistance to Communist- 
ruled countries has not helped foster 
any significant independence from 
Soviet domination. It has, in too 
many instances, done the reverse. 
By easing strains on the economies 
of both satellite nations and the So- 
viet Union, our aid has furnished 
new strength to the Communist bloc 
rather than introducing new tensions 
or weaknesses. This sort of aid sim- 
ply underwrites Communism. 

Let’s consider Yugoslavia where 
more than two billion dollars worth 
of U.S. aid was supposed to draw 
Tito away from the Soviet Union. 
Instead, Yugoslavia has swung in re- 
cent years steadily closer to the So- 
viet Union despite an early period 
of intense ideological debate. Yugo- 
slavia has not supported the West 
during this time and today enjoys 


renewed and fully resumed relations 
with the Soviet Union. 

In Poland, where nearly a billion 
dollars worth of aid was supposed to 
“liberalize” the situation there, the 
current reality is that Poland remains 
a key member of the Soviet bloc and 
a committed opponent of the policies 
of the West. The Polish uprising of 
October 1956 was not sustained by 
our aid. Instead, these early hopes 
have been dashed. 

Our aid has not helped the won- 
derful people of Yugoslavia or Po- 
land, or any other victims of Com- 
munist oppression. It has supported 
their Communist conquerors. 

U.S. aid to Communist countries 
helps them avoid paying the full 
price of being Communists. It pro- 
vides a sort of economic sanctuary 
for the weaknesses and repressions 
of Communism. 


CUBA — BASE FOR SUBVERSION 


One of the most deplorable epi- 
sodes in American history was the 
bungling by this Administration 
which sacrificed the forces of Free 
Cuba at the Bay of Pigs. And dur- 
ing three subsequent years of U.S. 
inaction and indecision, the Castro- 
Communists have tightened their 
grip on the captive Cuban people. 

Along with every other loyal 
American, I supported the 1962 
blockade against Cuba during the 
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missile crisis. Ever since, I have 
challenged the Administration to 
continue the strong action that 
would ultimately eliminate this Com- 
munist military and subversion base 
just 90 miles off our coast. USS., 
hemispheric, and free world security 
demand it. 

The Administration has failed to 
enforce its own announced restric- 
tions on free world shipping to 
Cuba. It has evaded the clear intent 


of Congress that a foreign aid ban 
should be used to choke off free 
world trade with Castro. And we 
have failed to prevent Communist 
Cuba from exporting arms, propa- 
ganda, and saboteurs throughout 
Latin America. 

An O.A.S. Committee has formally 
charged Cuba with armed aggression 
against Venezuela—which is only the 
most flagrant of documented cases 
involving a dozen or more countries. 
The tension in Panama was and is 
being inflamed by Cuban-trained 
agitators. Even the overthrow of 
the government of Zanzibar, off Afri- 
ca’s east coast and the site of a key 
U.S. space tracking station, was 
sparked by agents trained in Cuba. 

We must impose, again, an effec- 
tive economic-military blockade of 
Cuba. We must enforce our restric- 
tions and levy penalties against ship- 
ping which attempts to trade with 
both the U.S. and Cuba. We must 
have an equally effective blockade 
against the export of agitators and 
arms from Cuba. 

A tight blockade around Cuba 
would heavily undermine Castro’s 
power, put an unacceptably high 
price on the Soviet aid which is 
propping up his police-state, and 
enable the people of Cuba them- 
selves—those inside the country, to- 
gether with an exile army—to live 
under freedom once more. Immedi- 


ate U.S. recognition of a Cuban 
government-in-exile would be the in- 
dispensable first step toward Cuban 
self-liberation. Such a government 
could ask for every form of USS. 
and O.A.S. support—and ought to 
receive it. 

Even though the Soviet IRBMs 
were allegedly removed from Cuba 
in 1962, surface-to-air missiles are 
still there—reportedly, soon to be 
turned over to Cuban control. A new 
missile crisis may well be brewing. 
I reject as absurd the Soviet attempt 
to compare our missiles in Europe 
with theirs in Cuba. Our missiles are 
in Europe as a deterrent against the 
clear threat of Communist aggres- 
sion. Soviet movement of missiles to 
Cuba was and remains an offensive 
action. Anyone who suggests that 
U.S. and Soviet motives are com- 
parable misreads history, misunder- 
stands our nation, and fatally mis- 
calculates Communism. 

Only strong action can forestall 
the storms which are now build- 
ing in the Caribbean. Many Latin 
American nations have expressed a 
willingness to support action against 
Castro before it is too late. But there 
has been no leadership from the 
present Administration. The U.S. 
must now provide that leadership, 
and erect a firm barrier against Com- 
munism in this hemisphere. 
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. Senator Goldwater defines the basic elements 


ULL. 


FEDERALISM 


Federalism—that is, a sound and 
effective distribution of powers be- 
tween the central government and 
our 50 sovereign states—has the same 
meaning today as it did when the 
Founders devised this revolutionary 
principle-of-balance. It balances the 
liberty of each against the needs of 
all. It balances diversity against 
unity. And it balances the interest 
and responsibility which is and ought 
to remain local against the occasional 
demand for national policy and the 
exercise of national authority. 

The federal principle is based not 
on fear of government and of power, 
but on a top-priority respect for per- 
sonal and local liberty. It strives al- 
ways to put public authority at the 
effective service of human needs. 
First among these is freedom—for 
the individual, for the private asso- 
ciation, and for the voluntary group. 

My constant concern is to put new 
life and meaning into the dynamic 
use of local and state government, 
to help people achieve some of their 
most deeply-felt needs in such areas 
as education, social welfare, and 
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of our Federal system—and suggests how these 
principles serve as guide-lines to the solution of 
problems confronting the nation: 


community life. It is there—in our 
states and communities—and only 
there that every individual citizen 
can still have a meaningful impact 
on the political process. 

Modern Federalism reaffirms the 
ideal of the U.S. Constitution that 
the powers of government should 
always be applied at the right place 
and the right time, in just the amount 
needed to achieve legitimate goals. 
Alongside these goals, however de- 
sirable they may seem, we must bal- 
ance the possible costs of lessened 
personal freedom. In the rush to 
cure all the ills to which humans are 
heir, liberty is too often an_ in- 
nocent bystander—and an accidental 
casualty. 

We need new departures and a 
more creative use of the federal 
principle—in redistributing govern- 
mental functions, in encouraging the 
formation of interstate compacts and 
special-purpose regional groupings, 
and in upgrading the theory of Fed- 
eralism into a working habit. In no 
other area is Presidential leadership 
more important. 


STATES RIGHTS 


States rights is no mere slogan. It 
is the backbone of our Constitutional 
system. 

It is a check on the steady accu- 
mulation of massive power in the 
hands of national bureaucrats. In 
these days of “instant crisis,” both 
real and manufactured, it may be 
the only effective check. 

States rights are inseparable from 
state responsibilities, their freedom 
to innovate, and their immediate re- 
sponsiveness to popular control. If 
these positive powers are to be effec- 
tively exercised, our sovereign states 
must also command resources sufh- 
cient to their tasks. Therefore, mere 
tinkering with the public finances is 
not enough. We must have a basic 
overhaul in our Federal tax structure 
so that the states can control a fair 
share of the tools, even as they as- 
sume a fair share of the burdens of 
public service. 

I have always placed particular 
emphasis on those words, “public 
service.” I am just “old fashioned” 
enough to believe that people—not 
bureaucrats, not self-styled experts, 
not self-annointed wise-men—but 
plain people, and their elected repre- 
sentatives, know best what their 
needs are and how best they may be 


served. Not in spite of but because 
of the growth and the endless diver- 
sity of 20th-century America, it is 
the state and locality that can most 
quickly and efficiently meet human 
needs, and still remain close and re- 
sponsive to the sovereign people. 

The states can fit their powers and 
programs to the varied needs of 
their people. It is in the cities and 
towns, and in person-to-person rela- 
tionships, that their immediate needs 
arise. And it is there—certainly not 
in Washington, D. C.—that public 
servants can best adapt govern- 
mental power to the individual hu- 
man situation. It is there that the 
American people can govern them- 
selves best—and still be free. 

This is no abstract theory. It is a 
basic fact of the good life which we 
enjoy and which we must preserve. 
The Declaration of Independence is 
another present fact of life. Let us 
never forget that it was our sover- 
eign states that joined in a compact 
of defined and limited national pow- 
ers to forward the general welfare, 
and to preserve and enhance the 
freedom of every single American. 
We must not now abandon this wise 
blueprint of freedom and balanced 
authority. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS 


We must always make a sharp 
distinction between civil _ rights 
guaranteed under the Constitution 
and those rights of association that 
are basically moral issues and cannot 
be resolved simply by passing Fed- 
eral laws. 

The rights to vote, to equal treat- 
ment before the law, to hold prop- 
erty, and to the protection of con- 
tracts—these rights are guaranteed 
by the 14th and 15th Amendments 
to the Constitution. They must re- 


ceive full and fair enforcement. 
Existing law demands it. 
In the schools, the Attorney- 


General probably has the necessary 
authority through court decrees to 
effect integration. But if it develops 
that more authority must be granted 
in this area, any additional legisla- 
tion should be tightly drawn—so that 
it can be used only with utmost 
precision. 


As for Federal law in the areas of 
public accommodations and _ private 
employment, I have grave doubts 
on constitutional grounds. In my 
opinion, the Constitution grants 
neither a Federal responsibility nor 
Federal authority in these areas. I 
feel also that this type of law will 
hinder, not help, the cause of racial 
tolerance. 


The key to racial and religious 
tolerance lies not in laws alone but, 
ultimately, in the hearts of men. In- 
dividual actions by every American, 
and this alone, will one day elimi- 
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nate the stigma of discrimination 
from our society. | 

For my part, I helped bring about 
integration in the Arizona Air Na- 
tional Guard right after World War 
II. I assisted in the desegregation of 
public facilities in Phoenix by local 
option—and just this year, I spoke 
out in favor of an improved local 
public accommodations ordinance. 
The Goldwater businesses are de- 
segregated. 

I am proud of the fact that I sup- 
ported the civil rights acts of 1957 
and 1960 and that some of my own 
proposals are now part of the law of 
the land. I would have voted for the 
1964 act, too, had it not been for 
the two titles — involving public ac- 
commodations and private employ- 
ment—that raised grave questions of 
constitutionality. 

Government edicts benefit no one 
—least of all when they might open 
the door to a police-state system of 
enforcement, thus threatening the 
liberties of all. Continued public 
attention and moral persuasion will 
do more, I believe, to create the 
good will necessary to the accept- 
ance of decent and enduring racial 
relations throughout our free society. 

We cannot solve these great moral 
problems by recourse to demagogy, 
to violence, or to contempt for law 
and order. We have better and more 
lasting ways, within the framework 
of our constitutional system, to pro- 
mote greater respect for the rights 
and liberties of all our people. 


LV. 


FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


More meaningful action is needed 
to solve the problem of waste in 
government than reducing the light 
bills at the White House. The Fed- 
eral Government has become tre- 
mendously complex. This does not 
mean, however, that we cannot take 
steps to reduce appreciably its waste 
and _ inefficiency. 

I have proposed, for example, 
the establishment of a permanent 
“Hoover Commission” to make con- 
tinuous studies of inefficiency and 
waste and to recommend how to 
eliminate functions, how to achieve 
further economies, and how to im- 
prove management of the public 
business. 

As a businessman, I know that no 
business can survive in today’s high- 
ly competitive world without con- 
stantly studying and evaluating pro- 
cedures and product. The time has 
long since passed when the world’s 
largest enterprise, the U.S. govern- 
ment, can ignore modern methods of 
sound management. 

Starting with my very first cam- 
paign, I have run on a platform of 
fiscal responsibility. I have always 
spoken out for it, even when to do 
so was considered “unpopular,” as 
in my recent vote against the tax 
cut. Although I agree wholehearted- 
ly with the wish to cut taxes, and am 
committed to policies which would 
make it possible, I opposed the cur- 


... finally, Senator Goldwater takes his stand on 
the proper role of government and speaks out 
on a broad range of economic and social issues: 


rent move because it could prove 
dangerously inflationary in the long 
run. There is no corresponding cut 
in government spending but, instead, 
the announced prospect of continued 
deficit spending. 

My first campaign speech summed 
it up this way: “I am a Republican 
who gives more than lip service to a 
balanced budget. I believe individ- 
uals and individual local govern- 
ments, city councils, county super- 
visors, and state legislators must 
reassert their independence and re- 
sponsibility.” The tendency of the 
Federal Government persistently to 
live beyond its income has seriously 
weakened fiscal responsibility at 
every level. 

What we desperately need are 
some clearly stated and clearly un- 
derstood priorities for national pro- 
grams. We cannot do everything at 
once and there are many things the 
Federal Government shouldn't be 
doing at all. Local governments must 
take on more and not less responsi- 
bility in meeting needs when those 
needs are fully established. 

The first fiscal responsibility of 
government is to preserve the value 
of the dollar. It can do this by pru- 
dent budgeting, by living within the 
means of the people who pay the 
bills, and by encouraging individual 
enterprise. 
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THE INCOME TAX 


I share the opinion with virtually 
every other American that our pres- 
ent tax burden is onerous, often in- 
equitable, and in need of reform. But 
abolition is the answer to nothing. 
Such precipitous action would create 
very serious and damaging results to 
the whole business of running the 
government. It takes money—great 
amounts of it—to carry on the legiti- 
mate functions of the Federal system. 

I believe an intense study of our 
entire tax structure would disclose 
better and more equitable ways of 
raising money for the legitimate 
needs of government. The steep rate 
of progressivity in our individual in- 
come taxes is damaging to our nation 
as a whole. Rather than stimulating 
economic growth, it often acts as a 
brake on that growth, dampening 
individual initiative rather than stim- 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


I favor a sound Social Security 
system and I want to see it strength- 
ened. I want to see every partici- 
pant receive all the benefits this sys- 
tem provides. And I want to see 
these benefits paid in dollars with 
real purchasing power. 

Social Security is a system of basic 
protection for the aged. In addition, 
most Americans now participate in 
private pension plans while many 
have their own savings and invest- 
ments. Social Security was never 
intended to replace voluntary pro- 
grams. Its prime purpose was and 
is to supplement them, to provide a 
basic floor. I am convinced it can 
do this job, the job for which it was 
created. 
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ulating it. The impact of sharply ris- 
ing tax rates in the middle income 
areas—on which we must depend for 
so much of our economic well-being 
—is particularly disturbing. 

I reject completely the Adminis- 
tration position that the income tax 
is most useful as a means to redis- 
tribute wealth according to politi- 
cally conceived blueprints. I hold, 
firmly and unequivocally, to the po- 
sition that Federal taxes should be 
used simply and solely to discharge 
Federal obligations. They must be 
accounted for honestly and voted 
on openly, in that light alone. 

As President, one of my first pri- 
ority tasks would be to secure a com- 
plete overhaul of our present Fed- 
eral tax code, so that we might 
quickly achieve the reforms which 
are so long overdue. 


We will not preserve the Social 
Security system if we saddle it with 
unnecessary new burdens, such as 
medicare. We penalize every aged 
citizen if we thus bankrupt the sys- 
tem which protects them. 

Nor is the public interest served 
by those who label every sincere 
proposal to correct and perfect the 
Social Security system as an attack 
on its basic principles. 

Essentially, protection against 
need in America depends on a free 
economy which produces an ever- 
growing abundance and an ever- 
greater opportunity for all. In this 
framework, Social Security has a 
vital and legitimate supporting role. 


SUPPORT FOR EDUCATION 


The American educational system 
strives for many goals: the broadest 
possible opportunity for every indi- 
vidual, in line with his talents; the 
highest possible quality, from ele- 
mentary grades to graduate school; 
and the greatest possible free choice. 
By encouraging great diversity, and 
by preserving local and family re- 
sponsibility, we have come ever 
closer to all these goals. 

I want to see us come closer still. 
But Federal aid is not the way. It 
would inevitably invite bureaucratic 
Federal control of school curricula. 
It would add wasteful “freight 
charges” on money collected by the 
Federal Government and then par- 
celed out to the states. It would 
continue to squeeze out the private 
school and the small college, in favor 
of large public institutions. And Fed- 
eral aid programs cannot avoid stum- 
bling over the complex church-state 
controversy. 

I have consistently opposed Fed- 
eral aid to elementary and secondary 
schools as unnecessary and unwise. 
Nevertheless, I have advocated that 
any such aid—should Congress ever 
authorize it—must in fairness be 
made available to all schools, public, 
private, or parochial. 

The way to sound support for 
American education is well fixed in 
our Constitutional tradition. We 
should leave in the hands of those 
who ought to make the key decisions 
—our states and local communities, 
the family, the individual—sufficient 


resources to do the job as they see fit. 

This is best achieved by the use 
of tax credits—taken right off the top 
of each citizen’s Federal income tax 
bill. Over the years, I have pro- 
posed legislation along these lines: 

(1) For the some 40 million 
Americans who pay local property 
taxes—regardless of whether their 
children attend public or private 
schools—I propose a tax credit based 
on the proportion of such local taxes 
allocated to public school costs. This 
credit would supplement the deduc- 
tions from gross income permitted 
under existing law. 

(2) For all tax-payers who sup- 
port students working toward a 
degree in any accredited college 
or university, I propose a_ similar 
tax credit. This credit would be 
adjusted to a_ sliding-scale which 
gives greater benefits for the basic 
levels of college costs. 

(3) For those who make gifts to 
accredited colleges and universities 
of their own choice, I propose a tax 
credit covering the full amount of a 
modest annual gift. 

The result of all these proposals 
would be to increase the financial 
resources available to our states and 
localities, and particularly to the in- 
dividual tax-payer. They would then 
be free to make their own choices, 
to allocate their own resources in 
support of education—without Fed- 
eral intervention or the dead-hand 
of Federal control. 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


In our complex modern economy, 
industrial peace is a major bulwark 
of the free enterprise system. 

To achieve industrial peace, we 
must maintain a balance among the 
rights of employees, employers and 
the public. This balance is best as- 
sured when laws are clear and fairly 
administered, and when government 
does not inject itself in a partisan 
way into dealings between employ- 
ers and employees. 

The right to bargain collectively is 
well established in our society and 
must be preserved. It is neither pre- 
served nor strengthened when the 
Federal government becomes a con- 
stant intruder, as it has under the 
present Administration, into em- 
ployer-employee disputes. 

The current Washington habit of 
injecting the Labor Department, and 
even the Presidency itself, into major 
and minor labor disputes has had a 
disruptive effect on American indus- 
trial relations. Real collective bar- 
gaining no longer exists, if either 
side can count on the Federal gov- 
ernment entering the picture as a 
partisan third party—whether that 
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partisan intervention comes from the 
White House, the Labor Department, 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
or any other Federal instrumentality. 

Fairness demands impartial ad- 
ministration of labor laws. It also 
demands an impartial policy under 
which Federal intervention into ma- 
jor disputes shall be used only as a 
last resort, carried out in strict con- 
formity with law. And it should be 
limited to those few disputes so 
serious that they can imperil national 
health or safety. 

The right to strike must be pro- 
tected. It is a basic civil liberty, a 
corollary of the right to bargain col- 
lectively. Here again, fairness de- 
mands that it be asserted in accord- 
ance with law, and in a manner 
which does not violate the legitimate 
rights of others. 

Our concern for the individual em- 
ployee must always be paramount. 
He should be protected from abuse 
and exploitation—whether such abuse 
or exploitation stems from actions of 
his employer or from the actions of 
union officials. 


TVA 


The Tennessee Valley Authority is 
an enterprise unique in our nation. 
Some of its elements have been suc- 
cessful and should be continued. 
Others have become Federal “white 
elephants.” To stop the drain on the 
tax-dollars of all Americans, and to 
turn TVA into a more productive 
and useful part of our overall econ- 
omy, I propose these steps: 

(1) Place in the hands of the ap- 
propriate Federa] agencies all those 
TVA functions that have direct coun- 
terparts in existing national pro- 
grams. These include soil conserva- 
tion, flood control and navigation, 
marketing of hydroelectric power, 
small watershed development, and 
forestry. People in all parts of the 
nation would be better served, and 
costs could be cut. 

(2) Terminate or dispose of TVA 
activities that do not have counter- 
parts anywhere in our Federal struc- 
ture. These include the system’s 
steam generating plants and the fer- 
tilizer program. There is no justi- 
fication for continued Federal owner- 


ship of such commercial facilities. 

With regard to the second step, 
first option should go to the states or 
localities involved, letting them buy 
the facilities if they see fit. Private 
industry might take over if they do 
not. Or, failing either course, a spe- 
cial corporation might be set up— 
similar to the one established for our 
communications satellites — to take 
over these facilities. It could offer 
stock for public sale and aim toward 
repayment of all government money 
involved in the shortest possible 
time. 

Following any of these courses 
would remove the Federal Govern- 
ment from a control it should not 
exercise over these facilities. It 
would place ownership and opera- 
tion closer to the local citizens who 
would thus be better served—eco- 
nomically, politically, and technolog- 
ically. And, most important, an ob- 
viously inequitable exception to our 
Federal-State relationship would be 
concluded without damage or favor 
to any particular group of our citizens. 
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Barry Goldwater 
defines 
the real issues 


in this campaign: 
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I intend to discuss in depth the major issues which confront America 
today. My views on these issues are based on time-tested Republican prin- 
ciples—principles which proclaim that peace in the world is preserved 
through our strength, that moral leadership is a clear duty of high office, 
that fiscal soundness is an obligation government owes to the taxpayer, and 
that our private enterprise system should be encouraged and not impeded. 


These are the central issues of this campaign, and I will not be diverted 
from them. I am not impressed when those who offer neither principle nor 
choice conjure up phantom issues in an effort to divide and confuse—such 
phantoms, for example, as the one about an “extremist” take-over of the 
Republican Party. This is a standard tactic of the Democrats, and any 
Republican who uses it does so only to promote disunity in our Party. 
I, for one, have far too much faith in the good sense and stability of my 
fellow Republicans to accept such a smear. On the matter of political 
extremists, I want to say this: 


Throughout this campaign I shall continue to direct public attention 
to those extremists of the left, including the ADA, who are entrenched in 
positions of power and influence with the Johnson Administration in Wash- 
ington. For myself, I seek the support of no extremist groups—of the left 
or the right. I seek only the support of all who believe in Republican 
principles. Together, and with the help of enlightened Democrats and 
Independents, we can make 1964 a year of victory for our Party and our 
nation. 
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SENATOR BARRY GOLDWATER 


Senator Barry Goldwater of Ari- 
zona, a businessman, jet pilot, ath- 
lete, photographer, “ham” radio op- 
erator, explorer, and author has 
served eleven years in the U.S. Sen- 
ate, and is a Major General in the 
U.S. Air Force Reserve. 

Senator Goldwater was elected to 
the City Council of Phoenix on a 
“Reform” ticket in 1949. In 1952, 
he defeated incumbent Ernest W. 
McFarland, then Majority Leader of 
the U.S. Senate, by slightly more 
than 6,000 votes. In 1958, he again 
defeated McFarland, this time by 
35,000 votes. — 

Senator Goldwater is the ranking 
Republican member of the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee, having served on that committee 
since 1953. He served for four years 
on the McClellan “Rackets” Commit- 
tee, and is also a member of the 
Armed Services Committee and _ its 
key Preparedness Subcommittee. 

Senator Goldwater has served two 
three-year terms as chairman of the 
Republican Senatorial Campaign 
Committee, raising funds and cam- 
paigning throughout the U.S. for Re- 
publican Senatorial candidates. He 
is the party’s top fund-raiser, speak- 
ing before, on an average, 200 audi- 
ences each year. 

Senator Goldwater was chief pilot 
of the “pony express run” to supply 
B-29 bases in India during World 
War II. He is qualified to fly jet 
aircraft and has over 8,000 hours of 
flying time to his credit. 

Barry Goldwater was born New 
Year's Day, 1909, in Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, the son of Baron Goldwater, a 
dry goods store owner, and Josephine 


Williams, a graduate nurse from Ne- 
braska. He has a brother, Robert, 
and a sister, Carolyn (Mrs. Bernard 
Erskine of Scottsdale, Arizona). 

Barry Goldwater completed his 
secondary education at Staunton 
Military Academy in Staunton, Vir- 
ginia, where he was awarded the 
Kable Medal as the outstanding all- 
around cadet. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Arizona for one year, but 
came home to work at the family 
store in 1929, when his father died. 

In 1962, he assumed the title of 
chairman of the board of the Gold- 
water stores and in 1963 the family 
sold the department store business. 

Senator Goldwater serves on the 
board of Arrow, Inc., a non-profit 
organization promoting Indian self- 
help projects. He is a life member 
of the American Legion Thunder- 
bird Post No. 41, comprised of 
Spanish-Americans. His other fra- 
ternal associations include the Ma- 
sons, Shrine, Elks, Moose, Eastern 
Star, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
Woodmen of the World. 

Senator Goldwater married the 
former Margaret Johnson of Muncie, 
Indiana, on September 22, 1934. Mrs. 
Goldwater attended the Grand Cen- 
tral Art School in New York City and 
was with the David Crystal organiza- 
tion as a fashion designer. Their chil- 
dren are: Joanne (Mrs. Thomas 
Ross), 27, of Torrance, California; 
Barry, Jr., 25, who is associated with 
a Los Angeles stock brokerage firm; 
Michael, 24; and Peggy, Jr., 19, a 
graduate of Mount Vernon Seminary 
in Washington, D. C. The Gold- 
waters also have four grandchildren. 
They are Episcopalians. 
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